CHAUCER'S HUMOUR          1ST

good-natured parody of the conventional
romance.

But if Chaucer is too tolerant and genial,
too little of a preacher and enthusiast, for a
satirist, enough has already been said to
show that his wit has often a satiric turn.
The student of the Canterbury Tales is often
reminded of the worth of another great English
humorist. Chaucer and Fielding are alike
in a certain air of rollicking good-fellowship,
a certain virility, a determination to paint
men and women as they know them. Neither
is particularly squeamish, both enjoy a rough
jest, and have little patience with over-
refinement. Both give one a sense of sturdy
honesty and kindliness, and know how to
combine tenderness with strength. Both,
with all their tolerance, have a keen eye for
hypocrisy or affectation and a sharp tongue
wherewith to chastise and expose it. Chaucer
hates no one, not even the Pardoner, as whole-
heartedly as Fielding hates Master Blifil, but
the Pardoners Tale affords the best instance
of the satiric bent of the poet's humour when
he is brought face to face with a scheming
rogue.

The Host, who has been much moved by
the piteous tale of Virginia, turns to the